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GERMAN STONEWARE 

THE most important pottery pro- 
duced by Germany in earlier 
periods is the Rhenish stone- 
ware of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This industry has in 
part survived to our day, producing taste- 
less imitations of jugs and steins which, 
during the nineteenth century, figured 
largely in the dining-room decorations of 

Copyright by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, August, 1911. 



the middle classes. These misunderstood 
copies discredited for a time the original 
art, as was the case with the Renaissance 
furniture, in which for years so little inter- 
est was felt owing to the poor reproductions 
in household use. Only in recent years has 
a changing fashion done away with the 
false Renaissance style, and a real appreci- 
ation of Renaissance art in its original peri- 
ods has been revived. This is also true of 
the German stoneware, which for several 
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centuries held the prominent position in the 
art of ceramics to which it has of late been 
restored. This awakened appreciation is 
shown by the publication of an excellent 
book on the subject by O. v. Falke, 1 which 
corrects in many points the earlier work by 



centuries we find the simple types, often 
a jug or a ewer, placed on a table. It is 
also found in the genre scenes of the seven- 
teenth-century art, for instance, in the 
works of David Teniers, Gabriel Metsu, 
Gerard Terborch, and others, and as well in 
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Solon, 2 and treats of the theme exhaus- 
tively. 

The Rhenish stoneware holds the same 
position in the ceramic art of Germany that 
the Palissy and Henry II ware holds in 
France or the Majolica in Italy, except that 
it was an industry that catered to the daily 
life of the middle classes, while the Palissy 
and Majolica were mostly luxuries within 
reach of the rich only. The use of this 
stoneware, especially that of Cologne and 
Racrcn, is proved by early Dutch and Flem- 
ish paintings, where in the primitive pic- 
tures of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 

1 Das Rheinische Steinzeug, Berlin, 1908, 2 
vols. 

2 The Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low Coun- 
tries and Germany. London, 1892, 2 vols. 



the great still life paintings of the Dutch, a 
fact which shows that the German ware 
was at that date an important article of ex- 
port. Not only has it been found in the 
Low Countries, but just as frequently in 
England; as a result it was for a long time 
believed that this ware, especially the Co- 
logne Bartman, was of English manufac- 
ture. Excavations on the sites of the orig- 
inal manufactories at Cologne and Raeren 
have settled the question in favor of Ger- 
many. Only an inferior quality of pottery, 
differing from the German ware, was made 
in a limited way, it would seem, in England 
and Flanders in imitation of the Cologne 
ware. 

While in Italy, France, and Spain plates 
of most varied outlines were made, the 
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importance of the German stoneware lies 
in the development of different varieties 
of jugs, canettes, and steins. The simpler 
forms are found as early as the last cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages (fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries). The decorated pieces 
first appear with the introduction of the 
Renaissance into Germany in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century; and the 
richest style occurs at the end of the six- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the contempo- 
rary art of goldsmith and silversmith was at 
its height. The decoration seldom orig- 
inated with the artist, as is also true of the 
Majolica ware. In Germany the designs, 
made after the prints of such "little mas- 
ters" of the German school as Virgil Solis, 
Bartel Beham, and Theodore de Bry, were 
adapted to the various forms and executed 
in relief with quite as much skill as were 
the designs of Raphael and others applied 
by the artists of Urbino and Gubbio to 
their Majolica plates. 

The Rhenish stoneware falls naturally 
into four groups: That of Cologne and the 
small town near it, Frechen. Here were 
made the well-known Bartman jugs with 
the round or pear-shaped body decorated 
on the neck opposite the handle with the 
head of a bearded man; here also were de- 
veloped various beaker shapes and the bal- 
uster-shaped canettes called schnelle. The 
color is usually a deep chestnut brown, al- 
though about 1600 we find at Frechen large 
jugs with effective blue spots on the body, 
decorated with bearded faces and coats-of- 
arms. Of this type the Museum owns a 
good example, dated 1 598, decorated with 
the profiles of Roman emperors and the 
crests of the German Empire and the 
County Cleve. It possesses also a small 
Bartman from Cologne. Both of these 
came from England where they had been 
attributed to English workmanship. In 
England, where the dotted ware of Frechen 
has found favor, are a number of pieces with 
English mountings. 

The second manufacturing place is Sieg- 
burg near Bonn, perhaps the seat of the 
oldest industry in Rhenish stoneware. It 
can be traced back as far as the fourteenth 
century, but the development of the higher 



class of pottery started only in the middle 
of the sixteenth century under the influence 
of the Cologne ware. This factory pro- 
duced principally gray ware covered with 
so-called schnelle, a thin salt glaze. The 
best-known types are the tall, slender 
pints, which gradually narrow toward the 
top, canettes, and pilgrim-bottles, mostly 
decorated with figured scenes. The re- 
liefs illustrate stories from the Bible or 
mythology or have simple vegetable deco- 
rations. They are sharper and more finely 
modeled than those of any other factory 
and the form is more charming and refined. 
There are four or five important masters 
known who worked from 1 560-1600: the 
monogrammists F. T. and L. W., the three 
Knlitgens, and Hans Hilgers. The Museum 
owns a fine schnabelkanne (canette with 
spout) probably by Christian Knutgen 
and a large schnelle by Hans Hilgers with 
him monogram H. H., showing the stories 
of David, Joseph, and Joshua, a replica of 
which is in the Berlin Museum. 

The factory where the shape of the 
ware was developed with more sense for 
breadth and monumental style than in 
any other place was Raeren, a village near 
Aachen. The artists from Raeren imi- 
tated first Cologne and then Siegburg; 
and their best artist, Jan Emens, and the 
two Mennichen produced a brown ware 
in different kinds of jugs, somewhat in 
the Cologne style, but with more variety 
in form and greater simplicity of ornament. 
Later, the well-known blue and gray ware 
came into more general use, and compli- 
cated forms like the annular (ring-shaped) 
bottles show the beginning of the Baroque 
style. Two of the most important pieces 
of this latter type still in existence have 
recently been acquired by the Museum: a 
ring bottle by Tilman Wolf in the form of a 
single ring with an additional half ring at 
one side, dated 1602, the companion piece 
of which is in the Louvre, and a double- 
ring bottle with the coat-of-arms of Rich- 
wins van Essen, dated 1633. 

The pottery made in the Westerwald, es- 
pecially in the three villages of Grenzhausen, 
Grenzau, and Hoehr, is with few exceptions 
of still later date than that of the other fac- 
tories. 1 1 closely resembles the work of the 
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other centers and is usually in blue, gray, 
and violet tones, in form and decoration 
corresponding to the Baroque period; the 
divisions by horizontal lines are less evi- 
dent; ovals, circles, and the geometric orna- 
ments, just as often incised as pressed on 
the surface, cover the body; figured scenes 
occur but infrequently, and the only re- 



IVORIES 

^HREE recently purchased carv- 
ings in ivory, at one time in 
the Eugen Felix Collection, 1 are 
now on exhibition in Room 4 of 
the Wing of Decorative Arts. The most 
important of these is without doubt the top 
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MIRROR CASE, FRENCH, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 



mains of naturalistic forms are flowers and 
branches varied with an occasional coat-of- 
arms. The industry flourished in the sev- 
enteenth century; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the quality deteriorated as the output 
increased, the work showing a marked loss 
of refinement. The Museum owns a blue 
jug with purple spots, which represents the 
best period of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury ware. 

W. R. V. 



of a circular mirror case (diameter 5 in.), 
with four crouching dragons carved in com- 
plete relief and placed at equal distances 
around the edge of the case. The subject 
of the strong, crisply modeled relief in the 

1 See the catalogue of the collection, with an 
atlas, by Dr. A. von Eye and P. E. Borner: Die 
Kunstsammlung von Eugen Felix, etc., Leipzig, 
1880, pages 97, 99, and plate XXIV, 1 and 2. 
See also Sale Catalogue of the Collections, Koln, 
1886. 
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